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MDC/PV,334 

1. The CHAIRI^'iAI\f (Poland): I dedlare open the 334th plenary meeting of the 
Conference of the Eighteen-Ifetion GoiiLiiittee on Divsarmainento 

2. Mto TRIVEDI (India): The delegations of the United States and the UGSR 
have presented their ideas on non-proliferation of nuclear weapons in the form of 
a revised text of a draft treaty in documents ®IDC/l92 and Eirac/l93. As both 
delegations have explained^ the presentation of these documents should assist the 
members of the Committee in pursuing their task of negotiating an adequate and 
acceptable treaty vrith greater precision. In his statement of 24 August^ the day 
the draft treaty was presented to us here, President Jolinson also stressed that 
point and posed the problem very clearly. He said: 

''The draft v/ill be available for consideration by all governnBnts, 

and for negotiation by the Conference. '^ ( MDC/194» p^I ) 
The President went on to say: -^:v....u:..^.:„:..- ..... 

^'The treaty must be responsive to the needs and problems of all the " 

nations of the v/orld - great and small, aligned and non-aligned, 

nuclear and non-nuclear* 

^'It must add to the security of all." (ibid) 
This then, is the present task of the Committee — to make ^:he draft responsive to 
the needs of all nations and to ensure that it adds to the security of all people, 
3* The two super-Powers and their allies have been discussing and negotiating 
among themselves for about a year with a vie^^/ to elaborating a draft recommendation 
which would essentially meet their requirements and the requirements of their 
alliances • It v/ould be helpful to the Committee, therefore, if the non-aligned 
delegations v/ere now to indicate in what way this draft document needs inprovement and 
alteration. The mandate given to us by the United Nations demands that as a result 
of our negotiations the Committee should evolve a final draft which is acceptable 
to all concerned and satisfactoiy to the international community. 
4. We are fortunate that in this field we are not working in a vacuum. VJe have 
the tragio history of past proliferation to warn us of spurious remedies,, and 
v/e have the historic principles enshrined in United Nations resolution 2028 (XX) 
(EI^JDC/i61) to direct us to the right solutions. The United 'Nations has also 
given us as our terms of reference and as our basic guide the Agreed Principles for 
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Disarmament Negoticitions (ENDG/5) formulated in September 1961. The success of our 
endeavours vdll depend upon the extent to which we give full and unequivocal 
consideration to those examples and those precepts, 

$• Efforts to prevent the proliferatd.on of nuclear vreapons have a long history^ 
dating more or less from the time these weapons of terror and destruction became 
part of a nation's ai^moury* VJlien the United States was the only nuclear-weapon 
PoiNfer and when it presented the Baruch Plan (iiEC/PV.l^ pp. 25-30 et seq . ) , the Soviet 
Union pointed out (i\iCG/PV.2^ pp. 6$ et seq.) that two of the fundamental com.ponents of an 
international .instrmnent in that regard were the prohibition of the production of nuclear 
X'/eapons and the destruction v/ithin a period of three months of the bombs then in stock. 
Incidentally^ it should also be remembered that one of the reasons why the Baruch Plan 
was found unacceptable was that^ like the draft treaty before us ;, it sought to prohibit 
national research and development in atomic energy production. 

6c The Indian delegation has had occasion in the past to quote the representatives of 
the United Kingdom and France on the question of preventing further proliferation. 
Those representatives had stated categoricaJ.ly and logically in the discussions in 
the Disarmaraent Sub-Cominittee that the only way to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons to additional coun.tries was for the existing nuclear-weapon Pov/ers to stop 
further production of nuclear weapons themselves. The Government of India then 
repeatedly urged a cessation of nuclear weapon tests and an "armament truce" among 
the big Powers. The United States had aJIso been proposing that prohibition of 
the dissemination of nuclear weapons should depend upon and follo\>r the cessation of 
production of fissile material for weapon purposes., .^.. In fact ^ until recently the 
United States advocated the cut-off as a first step in a series of measures of 
nuclear disarmament. Thus it has been the firm international thesis all along that 
the cessation of production of fissionable material for weapon purposes is the basis 
of non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. 

7. It has been argued in the Goramittee that the cessation of production of nuclear 
weapons by all countries may have been the right solution for the prevention of 
proliferation of nuclear weapons^ that it .may have been recommended by all nations 
during the histor^^ of negotiations^ but that it has^ unfortunately^ not so far 
resulted in an international treaty. In view of that;, it is further argued^ we • . 
should discard that solution and adopt some other way of obtaining a treaty. 
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£\ That arguxient does not appeal to the Indicin delegation. In the iir::;t instcdice^ 
it does not stcind to reason that the correct solution should be discarded in favour 
of an incorrect one because success has not been achieved so far or a particular 
treaty has net so -far been signed. Perseverance is an essential requisite in all 
negotiations on arms control and disarmament. We have not yet been able to obtain 
laiy treaty on disai-mament^ partial or othervri.se. That does not mean v/e should discEird 
the concept of general and complete dissjrmanient under effective international control — 
and that too in favour of a discriminatoi*y concept of monopolistic armament --- or that 
we should discard the concepts underlying various partial measures of disarmament in 
favour of concepts of graduated and responsive armament. 

9w Secondly;, although it is time that x^^e have had no treaty on non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons so far^ there is no reason to believe that we shall have a genuine and 
abiding treaty on the basis of any but the right concept • ' VJhat is important is to have^ 
not just any treaty^ but a treaty which truly prevents the proliferation of nuclear 
v/eapons. The United Kingdom and French representatives in the Disarmament Sub- 
Committee warned the international community that additional countries would 
manufacture nuclear weapons^ that there would be what is called further proliferation 
of nuclear v/eapons^ unless the existing nuclear-weapon Powers stopped further • 
production of those weapons themselves? and that is exactly \A.at happened in 1952^ 
in i960 and in 1964» 

10. It has been argued thatj, although the weight" of history and the wisdom of 
principles require that a satisfactory and adequate treaty should be non-discriminatoiy 
and should prevent the proliferation . of nuclear weapons by all nations^ nuclear as 
well as non-nuclear ;> big as well as small^ pov/erful as well as weak;, developed as well 
as underdeveloped^ one has to be realistic. Surely realism should be a criterion to 
be applied to all States. If it i3 .^^ir'aaliirtic to believe that the nuclear-^^^eapon 
Pov/ers will agree to a treaty which prevents the proliferation of their owa weapons^ 
it is equally unrealistic to assume that the non-nuclear nations^ and particularly 
the non-aligned nations v/hich are facing the threat of nuclear weapons^ v/ill be 
enthusiastic about a discriminatory and ineffective treaty^ a treaty which not only 
does not add to their security but in fact increases their insecurity. Jawaharlal Noliru 
said this in the Indian Parliament ten years ago: 

^'It is a strange way to ensure security by adding to every conceivable danger. 

In the name of security atomic tests should go on^ in the name of security 
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hydrogen bombs should be floxlm all over the place; in the najne of security ail 
kinds of terrible weapons should be evolved^ and in the name. of security each 
party slangs the other and thereby creates an atmosphere v/here the danger 
becomes more acute. Of course o eve^yone mt\st recognize the arg^oment for 
security. No country and no goyernmont can risk its future, or can accept 
a position when another country can im.pose its vdll upon itc But if ^ in o;;dor 
to ensure security ; measures are to be taJcen x^^hich ideally endanger.it still 
further^ then \-jq fail in getting that security'^ 
11. The Indian ■ delegation has stressed repeatedlj^ that further proliferation .io 02 ny 
the consequence of past and present proliferation ajid that^, unless we halt the acvual 
and current proliferation of nuclear weapons^, it will not be possible to deal effocti\-ol^ 
with the problematic danger of further proliferation among additional countries. In 
the language of United Nations resolution 2153 A (XXI) (MDC/185);, an international 
treaty to prevent the proliferation of nuclear weapons should achieve, three objecr.s^, 
(1) prevention of an increase of nuclear arsenal.s/ (2) prevention of a spread of 
nuclear weapons over the world and (3) prevention of an increase in the number of 
nuclear-weapon Powers « 

12 • As the resolution further points out ^ that can be done only by adhering st.;ictly 
to the principles laid doi^ii in resolution 2628 (XX) . The principles enunciated in 
•resolution 2028 (XX) take into account the historical verities of the situation an''. 
stipulate how a treaty should be drafted so as to be. acceptable and satisfactory to all 
concerned • They are not m_erely a set of principles set f.oith in a United Nations 
resolution^ they are in fact the essential components of non-proliferation of, nucj.ear 

^^/eapons• ' ' 

13 c The Indian delegation has often .^aJ,ys.ed these principles and indicated how 
they should be given practical shape in an international instrument.. The first 
principle has stipulated;^ 3:2Jt§.L^§I4§^ that the treaty should not permit nuclear 
or non-nuclear- weapon Powers to proliferate. The second principle has stated oxoli'^itly 
that the treaty should have within its body a balance of mutual responsibilicies a-j. I 
obligations of both the nuclear- and the non-nuclear-^weapon Powers* The third pi'i.-iciplo 
requires that the treaty should be a step towards disarmament and; more particularly . 
nuclear disarmament o The fourth principle has asked us to ensure that the provisions 
in the trcs^ty based on these principles and incorporating this balance should be 
effective and not remain mereD.y an expression of intention or good will. 
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L.U Tiio non-alignod delegations have placed special emphasis on the principle ox 
balance cuid on the principle that the treaty should be a step towards nuclear 
disarmpjnont. There is no balance^ hov/ever^ between a platitude on the one hand 
and a prohibition on the other • Again^ nuclear disarmament is not achieved by 
retrograde steps taken in the direction of the retaining of exclusive rights^ 
privileges ciund options by certain armed and powerful countries^ by. acts of omission 
or commission and by the imposing of prohibitions on the rest — the threatened and 
the unarmed o 

15. Earlier I referred to the basic terms of reference of our Committee — the 
Joint Statement of Agreed Principles for Disarm^ament Negotiations fo3?mulated by the 
United States and the USSx^ in September 1961, They provide general as well as 
specific guidance in respect of all negotiations on matters of disarmament and arms 
control, 

16. The eighth principle of the Statement stipulates s 

''..• efforts to ensure early agreement on 6xn.d implementation of measures of 
disarmament should be undertaken vdthout prejudicing progress on agreement 
on the total programme and in such a way that these measures would facilitate 
Bjid form part of that programme". (ENDC/5, p. 3) 
The fifth principle states: 

"illl measures of general and complete disaiTnament should be balanced 
so that at no stage of the implementation of the treaty could any State 
or group of States gain military advantage and that security is ensured 
equally for allJ^ ( ibid> , p. 2 ) 
I^y measure which gives a tacit licence to a small group of States to develop and 
augment its nuclear weaponry is in fundamental contradiction of those principles 
and purposes. Mien at the same time that particular measure imposes selective 
prohibitions only on the unarmed States ^ it certainly does not ensure equal security 

for all. 

17. As the Joint Statement has rightly emphasized^ the supreme consideration is 
security. Some nations may feel that their military pacts and alliances provide them 
with protection from nuclear threats or attacks. Others may feel that their 
geographical location or political affiliation gives them the requisite security. 
Even if they are right ^ our negotiations must ensure that security is safeguarded 
equally for all -•- for the aligned as well as the non-aligned, for those far away from 
hostile nuclear arsenals as well as those in the neighbourhood of themj otherwise the 
disarmament or arms-control measure in question ceases to be meaningful. 
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18 o Tliore has boon some discussioh^ in this context ;, ox security assurcincos to .bo 
given to non-nuclear nations. Theoretically speaking^ such assurances or guarantees 
- have been regarded as; a means of ensuring security^ the belief being exprossed that 
it is possible or feasible to have unconditional; automatic^ obligatory^ credible .and 
effective response from the super-Pox^/ers in case of- nucleeir threat or attack cagainst 
the non-nuclear-weapon States • Ife should not^ however^ confuse the mean.; v/ith the end. 
Security assurances or guarantees are not the same thing as security. The threat 
to the security of non-nuclear-weapon countries comes from the arsenals of the 
nuclear-v/eapon countries^ and the correct way of dealing with that threat is to 
ensure in the first instcaice that no international treaty gives a licence to the 
possessors of these weapons to continue increasing the instruments of their threat: 
their nuclear weapons. The question of credible assurances against the use or tlireat 
of the weapons already in the armouries of the nuclear-weapon Powers is only the second 
and subsequent step, . 

19 • A3.1 measures of disarmament and arms control have thus to be viewed in the 
context of security for all. The nations which believed that security was 
ensured by the possession of nuclear weapons have already acquired them; and they 
continue to act .in terms of increasing the area of their security by embarking on 
vdder, newer and more ominous systems of offensive and defensive nuclear weapons 
and the means of their delivery. That is not^ however, the approach of a large 
number of nations, despite their technological and material endowments, India, 
in particular, believes that international security lies not in armament but in 
restraints on armament and in disarmament. That belief, in fact, is the basic 
philosophy underlying all discussions on disarmament, whether in our Committee or 
•elsewhere, 

20, It is in that context of history, as x^rell as of fundaiaental principles, that 
v/e have to view the revised drctft treaty before us; and it is in that context that 
vio have to examine how it can be improved and made responsive to the needs and 
problems of all nations. History has taught us that proliferation cannot be ended 
unless nuclear- weapon stocks are frozen at their present level and all further 
manufacture is prohibited. The principles wrked out by the super-Powers, as well 
as by the United Nations, tell us that proliferation can be prevented if the 
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appropriate treaty embodios a balanco of mutual responsiblities and obligations 
of nucloar- and non-^nuclear-woapon Powers not to proliferate. That balance has 
also been defined • It should be such that at no -stage of the implementation of the 
treaty could any State or group of States .gain military advantage, the supreme \ 
requirement being that security is ensured equally for all. "^ 

■21- In their revised draft the delegations of the United States and 'the Soviet 
Union have adopted- the same framework as in their eoj^lier draft treaties (ENDC/152 
and Add.l; EI'IDC/l64) , The non-aligned delegations in- the Committee commented on 
those drafts in their memorandum of. August 1966 (MDC/lVS) and said that the drafts 
did not pay full attention to the principles-. laid dovjn- in United Nations resolution 
2028 (XX)o' If the draftsmen of the revised text had fo3J.owed the correct approach 
and, in the language of United Nations resolution 2153A i^QCl), adhered strictly to those 
principles, they would have bex^n able to draft a more satisfactory document and our 
task would have been comparatively easier. At the same time, it. wo.uld not be too 
difficult, given the vdll and the effort, to improve the present draft treaty so that 
it v/ould conform to the mandate given to us by the United Nations General Assembly • 
22. As I said earlier, the United States-USSR draft is the result of exhaustive 
negotiations among the aligned nations for a period of nearly a year* The non- 
ciligned members of the Committee have just seen the full and final text and . . 
will now need to examine it carefully, To them the matter is extremely vital,, for 
they are the non-possessors of nuclear weapons and wish to remain so. Their cities 
and populations, their industry and economy, are increasingly menaced by jiioga- 
destruction even today, not to sp^ak of the 1970s • At the same time, they are in 
no position to spend countless millions in perfecting either a defensive nuclear 
vsystem or a deterrent offensive capability. Above all, they do not believe in.. " 
nuclear weapons. 

23 • VJhilo this examination of the United States-USSR draft by delegations and 
governraents is a continuing process, it vdll be helpf-ul for the purposes of our 
negotiations and improvement of the draft if I make some prelinanary comments on 
the documents before us, A negotiating committee is also a drafting committee, 
particularly \<fhon its negotiations relate to a draft « Vie are still at a drafting 
stage, and my comments are of the nature of those one .makes in a drafting committee .> 
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24* I do not propose at this sta,go to comraont comprchonrdv'oly on the procirablo or 
on all tliG articles of the United States-UvSSR drafts I shall r'.J.'cr on.ly to some 
of its basic provisions <, The preamble could be altered, added to or subtracted 
frora very easily to conform to the chan^'cs in the basic articles of the treaty. I 
shall therefore not refer to it in these preliminary comments* 1 shall not refer 
either, for the time being, to the unwelcome idea of a veto — a double vote — on 
amendments, the inadequacy of the review provisions, or the shortcomings of the 
■v/ithdrawal clause, I shall confine myself this morning to the basic articles of 
the tree.ty. Once they are improved, other improvem.ents should present little 
difficulty. 

25 • The Indian delegation has stated in the past that there are tv/o facets of th^; 
problem of proliferation of nucleax Xvreapons: the first is that of dissemination, 
that is of transfer and receipt of weapons and weapon technology^ viid the second 
that of proliferation proper — that is, of manufacture of nuclear weapons. It is 
appropriate that the first two articles of a treaty on non-prolifera,tion of nucleo-r 
weapons should deal v/ith those tv/o aspects of the problem* 
260 i-irticles I and II of the draft before us purport to deal mth 
those two facets of the problem. Mien commenting on the earlier dreifts the 
Indian delegation pointed out that there was general agreement among nuclear — 
as v/ell as non-nuclear~weapon Powers on the basic components of an article 
dealing v/ith the question of dissemination of v/eapons. There was oixly some 
disagreement in that regard betv/een the two super-Powers on the question of 
nuclear ai^mament within alliances; and that has nov/ been happily resolved. 
27. No attempt appears to have been made, however, to deal iNdth the question of 
the transfer of nuclear weapons to and their stationing in the territories of 
other countries, or with that of the training of the armed personnel of non- 
nuclear nations in the use of nuclear v/eapons. It should be remem.bered that 
India and other countries raised those points in recording their reservations 
at the time of the adoption of General Assembly resolution 1665 (XVl) (the 
^IriBh" resolution) in I96I, That m^atter represents one of the important 
features of the problem of dissemination. 

23. Article I of the "United States~U33i^ draft has smother lacuna. That article 
says, int^r alia, tliab nuclear-v/eapon States undjrtakv. 
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induce any non-nuclear-weapon State to manufacture or otherwise acquire nuclear 
weapons or control over such weapons. Does it mean that one nuclear-weapon State 
can assist^ encourage and induce another nuclear-weapon State to manufacture or 
acquire or control nuclear weapons? Surely that cannot be permitted. That may 
perhaps be only a drafting error or oversight which can be corrected easily. In 
any case it will need to be corrected* 

29» There is, however, a third objection, which is much more serious. The old 
drafts submitted by the United States and the USSR, however faulty in some respects, 
had one advantage. They dealt with nuclear weapons and their partial proliferation 
but not with other matterSc That, regrettably, has been changed in the new draft, 
and an effort is now being made to deny development of peaceful technology to non- 
nuclear-weapon States in the field of nuclear explosions. Proposals are also being 
advanced for the establishment of a super-commercial monopoly of the nuclear-weapon 
Powers in this field. An appropriate draft on non-proliferation of nuclear weapons 
will have to deal only with the proliferation of nuclear weapons and not with ^ • 
explosive devices for peaceful purposes. Accordingly all references to such devices 
should be deleted from the treaty. 

30. India is devoutly in favour of non-proliferation of nuclear weapons but is 
equally in favour of proliferation of nuclear technology for peaceful purposes « 
There have been debates over the years in various forums on the question of freedom 
of national research and development of atomic energy of the dangerous kind or the 
non-dangerous kind, as it was once called. Along with other nations, India has long 
maintained that there should be no fetters of any kind on the development of atomic 
energy for the purposes of. economic and non-military development. At the same time, 
India is willing to agree to international regulation ujider a non-discriminatory and 
universal system, of safeguards to ensure that no country manufactures or stockpiles 
nuclear weapons while Undertaking research and development of peaceful nuclear 
explosives. As I said once before, however, India does not believe in throwing 

the baby away with the bath-water. 

31. Those, then, are the three important drawbacks in article I as it is now drafted 
in documents ENDC/192 and ENDC/l93- 
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32, Article II of the recommended draft is much more unsatisfactory. Unlike 
article I, which deals only with dissemination^ this article mixes up the issues of 
dissemination and the manufacture of weapons. That is not because of any inadequacy 
in drafting but because the draft treaty in general, and this article in particular, 
dees not adhere strictly to the principles of United Nations resolution 2028 (XX) ; 

nor does it take into account the Joint Statement of Agreed Principles of September I96I. 
It fails to heed the advice of Mr, Stassen, Mr. Jules Moch, Mr. Nutting and others and 
ignores the tragic lessons of the history of past proliferation. In effect, that 
article imposes discriminatory prohibition only on the non-nuclear ^'•weapon States, 
and gives a licence to the nuclear-weapon Powers to continu^-; their prv.ducti'.-)n and 
proliferation of nuclear weapons, 

33, As I said earlier, article II does- not deal only with the manufacture of nuclear 
weapons? it also incorporates a provision concerning dissemination — - that is, 
receipt of nuclear weapons by non-nuclear-weapon Powers, All provisions concerning 
dissemination should appropriately be in article I, If necessary, that article can 
have two parts. Article II can then be confined to manufacture and will provide 
that each State party to the treaty undertal<:es henceforth not to manufacture or 
othe3?wise axquire nuclear weapons, 

34, I should now like to refer to the two mxissing articles of the treaty, one 
relating to control a.nd the other relating to obligations towards nuclear disarmament. 
The delegations of Sweden (ENDC/195) and Mexico ( END C/196) have already taken welcome 
initiatives to fill in those gaps, 

35, An article on control in a treaty on arras control and disarmament is a corollary 
to the basic articles of that treaty. An appropriate system of control in a treaty 
on non-proliferation of nuclear weapons should be related, therefore, to the twin 
facets of dissemination and manufacture of nuclear weapons — that is, to the 
provisions of articles I and II, 

36, There is m.uch talk these days of loop-holes in a treaty on non-proliferation — 
and that, curiously enough, in the context of peaceful development of nuclear energy 
by non--nucl ear-weapon nations. There will in fact be a real and dangerous loop-hole 
if there is no satisfactory control to ensure observance of the provisions in the 
present draft that the nuclear-weapon Powers should not transfer nuclear weapons 
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or control over such weapons directly or indirectly, and that non-nuclear-weapon 
Pov/ers vShould not receive such weapons or assistance in their manufacture. The 
situation becomes particularly dangerous when it is universally known that one 
■nuclear --weapon Power believes that it is desirable and even necessary for a large 
number of countries to possess nuclear weapons, and describes those weapons as 
providing "encouragement to ■-all the revolutionary peoples of the world who are now 
engaged in heroic struggles", 

37. '/ihen there is so much talk of loop-holes and of stringent provisions of control 
of -mpjiuf acture of weapons, and that also in a discriminatory manner, it is worth, 
remembering that there is equal, if not greater, justification for effective 
provisions to ensure that there is no dissemination of weapons or weapon technology 
from a nuclear-weapon Power to any other country. The concern of the Indian 
delegation is all the greater in that respect as the People's Republic of China has 
already expressed its complete opposition to signing any treaty on non-proliferation 
of nuclear weapons/ I'Jhile the other nuclear-weapon Powers are against the actual 
transfer of nuclear weapons to other nations as well as against the training of 
personnel belonging to non-nuclear-weapon States in the use of these weapons as 
such, the same cannot be said of the People's Republic of J3hina, To a country like 
India, that is vital* 

38. Then there is the question of control over the production of nuclear weapons, 
Tho basic provision in an appropriate treaty will stipiilate that all States undertake 
henceforth not to manufacture nuclear weapons. That will entail control over weapon- 
grade fissile material and the facilities which fabricate weapon-grade fissile 
material « 

39. The Indian delegation believes, therefore, that the control provisions should 
deal with the transfer and receipt of fissile material, the transfer sjid receipt of 
weapons and weapon technology, and the facilities for production of weapon-grade 
fissile material. This should be adequate and should provide a reasonable solution 
to the problem of control. It has been pointed out that uranium mines, plants for 
fabrication of fuel elements and the reactors are not "in themselves a military 
danger. They do not promote any military purpose unless they are coupled with plants 
and facilities for the fabrication of the fissile material into weapons. It is the 
gaseous-diffusion plants, the chemical-separation plants and the centrifuge plants, 
if any nation is developing them, which have to be controlled. 
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40. The fundamental requirement that the Indian delegation puts forward in this 
context is that control should be universal^ objective and non-discriminatory. The 
extent of the comprehensiveness or coverage of control provisions depends upon the 
mistrust and suspicion the negotiators have in regard to the parties to a treaty. 
Normally it is imreasonable and unprofitable to base an international insbruirient on 
the extreme threshold of unmitigated suspicion* There is^ however, no cure for 
suspicion or mistrust. If it is generally proposed chat control should be more 
comprehensive than what I have just outlined^ India will have no objection, as long 
as it is universal and objective and applies in a non-discriminatory manner to all 
nations;, big and small, nuclear and non-^nuclea^ra It would be entirely unjustified 
to direct the suspicions only towards the weak, the unarm.ed and the ujipossessed. 
If there are to be any suspicions at all^ it is the proclivities of the powerful, 
the armed and the possessors of weapons which should evoke greater suspicion. The 
control provisions should also cover all aspects of the problem and not only those 
which cause concern to the nuclear-weapon Powers and their allies, 

41o On the basis of these criteria and considerations, the question of amending the 
text of article III, when it is presented to us, will not be difficult. All that 
will be necessary will be to omit the words "non-nuclear-weapon States", if the 
draft discriminates against that group of States.. The extent and comprehensiveness 
of the control provisions will depend upon what the nuclear --weapon Powers are 
prepared to accept for themselves. 

42« Finally, there is the missing article on obligations for disarraament. United 
Nations resolution 2028 (XX) stipulates that a satisfactory treaty to prevent the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons has to be based on that princjLple. That requirement 
cannot be fulfilled by a mere mention of intentions cmd desires in the preamble to 
the treaty. Four years ago, more than a hundred nations subscribed to a Treaty 
banning nuclear weapon tests in the atmOvSphere, in outer, space and ujider water 
(©©G/IOO/Rov.I). That treaty also had preambular paragraphs, one proclaiming its 
principal aim to be the speediest possible achievement of an agreement on general and 
complete disarmament, and the other testifying to the search by the United Kingdom, 
the United States and the Soviet Union for achievement of the discontinuance of all 
test explosions of nuclear weapons for all time, to. their determination to continue 
negotiations to that end, and to their desire to put an end to the contr?jnination of 
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man's environment by radioactive substances. After four long years the international 
community is further away from the discontinuance of all test explosions than it was 
at that time. 

43. The draft now before us is even more halting and hesitant than the Moscow test- 
ban Treaty, Its preamble declares only the intention of achieving the cessation of 
the nuclear arms race. I^Jhen it comes to specific measures, the preamble only 
expresses the desire to ease international tension^ which, when achieved, would have • 
the result of facilitating the cessation of the manufacture of nuclear weapons, the 
liquidation of all existing stockpiles and so on — and that also as part of a 
comprehensive treaty on general and complete disajrmament. That is hardly the 
ful.filment of a principle which, according to the United Nations, should form the 
basis on which a treaty on non-proliferation of nuclear weapons is to be constructed. 

44. As the Indian delegation and others have pointed out, the threat to the security 
of nations is posed by the existence of nuclear weapons in the arsenals of nuclear- 
weapon Powers. Although the draft treaty on non-proliferation that the Indian 
delegation urges for acceptance by the international community will freeze that threat 
quantitatively at the existing level, the threat as such will still remain. The 
nuclear-weapon Powers of the world already have in their possession more than enough 
weapons to destroy all civilization as we know it. Our treaty would therefore have 

to deaJ- in a much more specific manner with the threat which the nuclear weapons pose 
to the security of nations. 

45. The ideal solution would be to envisage a specific programme of disarmament in 
the treaty • The Indian delegation recognizes at the same time that the nuclear-weapon 
Powers are not at present prepared to consider this proposition. In view of that, the 
Indian delega.tion would suggest the incorporation of a separate article in the treaty 
affirming the solemn resolve of the nuclear-weapon Powers to undertake meaningful 
measures of disaiTnajnent, particularly of nuclear disarmament. Such a provision would 
also need to be related specifically to the article dealing with the review conference. 

46. Those are some of the preliminary comments and suggestions that the Indian 
delegation wished to make at this stage in the context of our negotiations. All of us 
have' a common objective, and that objective is to eradicate the nuclear menace as soon 
as possible and to ensure security for all. We also believe that prevention of the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons, which would halt the arms race even if it did not 
encompass a reduction of nuclear arms, is the first step that we must take in our 
quest for that objective. 
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47 e ■ Mr> ECOBESC O (Romania) (tr anslation from French ): More than a month ago, on 
24 August, two texts wore officially placed before this Committee. One was presented 
by the delegation of the United States of America and the other by the delegation of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the two comprising in fact one and the spj^.ig 
"Draft Treaty on the Won-Prolif oration of Nuclear VJeapons" (ENDC/192, 193) e This 
draft has been submitted to us for examination and negotiation. 

4,8. In this connexion we bear in mind the statement which Mr* William Go Foster^ 
the representative of the United States, made in his speech on 24 August: 
"The draft non-proliferation treaty we are presenting boday is a 
recommendation for discussion and negotiation in the Eight een--Nation 
Committee on Disarmament and for the consideration of all governments"* 
( EMDC/PV.325. para. 8 ) 
Those words have engaged the particular attention of the Romanian delegation. If our 
interpretation is correct ~ and we hope it is ~ that statement is intended to be 
more than a mere affirmation of adherence to the concept of negotiation* It is 
probably intended to indicate the importance attached to the conduct of the real 
negotiations in this Committeec I say real negotiations, because only thus is it 
possible to conceive of the work of a body upon which devolves so great a 
responsibility as on our Conference^ 

49. Submission of a text for negotiation implies an admission that it is open to 
amendment and improvement. Such an approach means, among other things, that there 
is no intention of resorting to the out-of-date method so flexibly expressed in 
English by the phrase "TaJke it or leave it"e 

50. As we know, the draft before the Eighteen«Nation Committee contains no provision 
regarding control. This is a- serious gap, which means that the outlines of the 
picture presented to us cannot be fully visualized. It would not be possible to 
study and fully understand -all the aspects and Implications of the draft proposed 

to us without knowing exactly how the control is conceived, the purpose it is to 
serve, its volume and scope; the way in which it is to be applied, under conditions 
of equality, to -.all States; the concordance of its control measures with the basic 
principles of international law and, above all, with the principles of sovereignty, 
equality and non-interference in the internal affairs of States • 
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51. The specific clanses incorporated in an international agreement constitute the 
consistent whole which/ once examined in all its complexity^ with due regard to all 
the links of interdependence existing between different provisions and the 
consequences of these^ gives the real measure of the rights and obligations it 
entails for, the parties to it* 

52 • That is the logical premise on which the examination of the draft treaty on 
non--prolif oration must likewise be based. Otherwise there is a risk that one^s idea 
of a certain provision o*r article may be completely altered by confrontation with a 
previously unknown clause o That risk is all the greater if the clause ought to 
have a separate place in -the text* -, 

53. At this stage of our discussions the Romanian delegation does not intend to 
make an eijthaustive analysis of the draft treaty* A detailed study of this .document 
requires^ in our opinion^ that some of the organic components of. the structure which 
we wish to build should be elucidated beforehand. That is. why our intervention today 
is intended to contribute to the efforts made to provide this Committee with all the 
elements likely to help it'- to understand more fully the exact sense and 
implications of the draft*; 

54. i should like first of all to recall th^ following passage in the statement 
made by the Romanian^ delegation on 8" August, vrhich contains a siMmary of the position 
of my country in regard to the problem we are considering 2 •• • 

" * * * the position of "Romania towards a draft treaty on the non-proliferation 
of nuclear weapons is expressed" by- the requirement that it should fulfil 
four principal conditions: 

^The treaty must be regarded as an integral part of a system of 
measures designed to lead to the eltmina^tion of nuclear weapons; 

"The treaty must provide equal guarantees for the security of all 
States^ large or small, nuclear or non-nuclear; 

. "The treaty must not limit the use, by all, of nuclear energy for 
peaceful purposes; 'it must on the contrary ensure unlimited rights and 
opportunities for all States, on the basis of equality and without any 
discrijaination, to undertake research in this field and to utilize the 
conquests of nuclear science for their peaceful development; 
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"The treaty must establish a precise and equitable control 
system, based on the principle of equality among States, to which 
all countries must be subjected to the same extent and which opens 
no loop'^holes for interference in the internal affairs of other 
Stateso^^ (EN DC/PV,320> para. 35 and Corr> l) 
Those are the premises on which are based the few reflections and comments that we 
have deemed it appropriate to submit today for the attention of the Eighteen-Nation 
Committee on Disarmaments 

55 ♦ One particularly important question which will have to be clarified relates to 
the place to be occupied by non-proliferation within the whole set of measures 
designed to bring about nuclear disarmament. It must never be forgotten that in the 
aftermath of the Second World VJar the international community was faced with a 
qualitatively new task as a result of the appearance of a qualitatively new weapon — - 
the atom bomb. That task — which, with the passing of the years, has become ever 
more urgent •— has been and still is the elimination of the nuclear threat c 

56. The arms race and, above all, the existence of huge and ever-growing stockpiles 
of nuclear weapons hold over human civilization threats never before known in history. 
It is precisely this fact — which has brought general^ disarmament to the forefront — 
that gives rise to the absolute priority of nuclear disarmament* This is an axiomatic 
truth which cannot and should not be overlooked by this Committee, which must always 
work with its eyes turned tov/ards both the present and the future. That conclusion 
has been obvious from the outset of the activities of the United Nations * 

57, In fact, the General Assembly in its very first resolution (l(l)) adopted over 
twenty years ago, advocated among other things the elaboration of measures for the 
elimination from national armaments of atomic weapons and all other weapons of mass 
destruction* Since then the imperative requirement to limit and ultimately eliminate 
the nuclear threat through the prohibition and destruction of weapons of that type 
has been constantly affirmed ecad reaf finned by the United Nations* All measures, 
whether partial or of greater scope, relating to atomic weapons should be subordinated 
to that overriding requirement; that is perfectly logical, since the minor always 
follows the nature, of the major term. 
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58. ThD non-proliferation of nuclear wpapons cannot bo an exception to that rule. 
In this Coranltteo, as well as within the United Nations itself, many delegations, 
including the Romanian delegation, have unremittingly emphasized, xrlth vigour and 
conviction, the natural linl^s that should exist between non-proliferation of 
nuclear weapons and nuclear disarmament. In 1965 that fundamental requirement 
received the political, legal and moral' endorsement of the United Nations General 
Assembly. Paragraph 2 (c) of resolution 2028 (XX) states unequivocally, as we all 
know, that the non-proliferation treaty "should be a step towards the achievement 
of general and complete disarmament and, more particularly, nuclear disarmament" 
( ENDC/161 )". Thus wo have before us an extremely valuable indication by the 
General Assembly, the meaning of which can only be that the non-proliferation treaty 
should be placed within the much wider context of a global strategy of nuclear 

disarmament. 

59. The effectiveness, stability and power of attraction of an agreement designed 
to prevent the proliferation of thermonuclear weapons depend on the degree and 
the extent 'to which it can ensure progress ■toimrds the elimination of the threat 
of atomic war, set up a reliable barrier to any further increase in existing 
'stockpiles and improvement ' of nuclear weapons, help to end the division of the- 
world into nuclear and non-nuclear countries, contribute to- the safeguarding of 
international peace ejid to increased security for all without exception, strengthen 
equality ajuong States and reinforce the authority and effectiveness of the rul^s 
of law that should govern relations between peoples and countries. In other words, 
non-proliferation of nuclear weapons itiust 'not only be' a starting-point but must 
also open a suri pdth towards the point of arrival, nuclear disai^ment. 

60. In order to fulfil that requirement of primary importance, the non-proliferation 
treaty must forra part of a series of measures designed to stop the manufacture of 
nuclear weapons, prohibit underground tests for military purposes, and reduce and 
ultimately eliminate existing stbckpiles of nuclear weapons and' the means of their 

delivery. 

61. Unless non-proliferation is accompanied by such measures, it will not enable 
any progress to be made towards elimination of the nuclear threat. On the contrary, 
it will only perpetuate that threat, legalize the division of the world into 
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nuclear and non-nuclooj? States, and enable the nuclear PowervS to multiply their 
atomic arsenals and constantly improve the technology of nuclear weapons, with 
all the ensuing consequences* That is why we consider it essential that, 
alongside the undertaking to renounce atomic weapons assumed by the non-nuclear 
counti'ies, the non-proliferation treaty should impose on the Pov/ers possessing 
nuclear weapons precise legal obligations concerning the adoption of measures to 
prohibit and eliminate those weapons. 

62. To incorporate such obligations binding the Powers possessing nuclear weapons 
in the operative part of the non-proliferation treaty is a necessity dictated by 
yet other reasons. I am thinking in particular of the exceptional scope, 
significance and importance of the obligations which bind the non-nuclear Powers under 
article II of the draft treaty. 

63. Indeed, under that article the non-nuclear-weapon States assume a whole series 
of obligations. They undertake, first, not to receive, in any form or from any 
transferor whatsoever, the transfer of nuclear weapons or other nuclear explosive 
devices or of control over such weapons or devices 3 secondly, not, to manufacture 
or otherwise acquire nuclear weapons or other nuclear explosive devices; and 
lastly, not to seek or receive any assistance in the manufacture of nuclear weapons 
or other nuclear explosive devices. Those are far-^reaehing and precise obligations 
which, under the non-proliferation treaty, all the non-nuclear countries of the 
world are called upon to accept ~ that is to say, all the countries of the world 
apart from a few exceptions, namely the countries possessing nuclear weapons. 

64. In these circumstances, ^^rould it not be logical for the overv/helming majority 
of States forming the international community to expect the nuclear Powers to 
start carrying out genuine measures of disarmament, and to do so through equally 
far-reaching and precise obligations? The Romanian delegation considers this ■ 
requirement justified not only by incontestable logical reasons but also by the 
imperative need to strike at the very root of the nuclear threats the existance. 
of the most devastating weapons that man has ever produced. 
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65. Moreover;, the disarmcjncnt obligations to be assumed in a spirit of . genuine 
reciprocity by the Powers possessing nuclear weapons appear as a perfectly natural 
consequence of the principle of the equality of States,. that corner-stone of 
contemporarj^ international relations and law* 

66. In examining the draft treaty on non-proliferation in the light of all the 
considerations to v/hich I have just referred^ one cannot help asking the questions 
does it or does it not meet the need that it should form part of a series of measures 
aimed ultimately at nuclear disarmament? Does this text adequately meet the need 

to establish an acceptable balance of mutual responsibilities and obligations of the 
nuclear and non-nuclear Powers, as required by General Assembly resolution 2028 (XX)? 
The answer becomes obvious as soon as one realizes that the draft submitted to the 
Committee contains no firm obligation on the Powers possessing nuclear weapons to . 
tcJce nxxy effective measures of disarmament, ^ 

67. . Reference- has often been made here to the merits of the declaration of 
intention in the preamble* Without going .into details and without denying the. 
virtues of any declaration .of intention whatsoever, I should nevertheless like to 
deal very briefly with three points, . 

68. First, the declaration of . intention must be examined in ^relation to that 
paragraph of the preamble which provides that the cessation of the mBnufacture . 
of nuclear weapons and the liquidation of existing stockpiles- of such weapons and 
of the means of their delivery are to be carried out ^.'pursuant to a Treaty on 
general and complete, disan^lament^^ (. EMDC/192 9 193 » P*2 ) 

69* The representative of Mexico, Mr, Castaneda, in the skilful legal analysis 
x/hich he put before us a few days ago, remarked in this regards 

^'We believe that the effect of this wording is to make an agreement on each 
of the raeasures listed: entirely conditional upon its conclusion within 
the framework of a treaty on general and complete disarmament, '^ 
( EMBC/PV.331-. para. 20 ). 
Does not all this mean that ^ until. such a treaty is concluded, there will be a bar to 
any agreement on the cessation of the manufacture of nuclear weapons, on the reduction 
of existing stockpiles, and on the gradual elimination of nuclear weapons and the 
means of their delivery? 
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70. Secondly, one cannot overlook a conspicuous legal and political lack of 
balance in the drafts The undertaking by the non-nuclear States not to 
manufacture or otherwise acquire nuclear weapons calls upon them to act in 
conformity with a whole series of unusually precise legal obligations. We do not 
question that; but for the disarmament measures which the nuclear Pov/crs would 
have to take, preajnbular stipulations or declarations of intention are considered 
adequate* These are entirely different approaches, probably based upon different 
consideratlol^s . Obviously the results, legal, political and pro.ctical, would also 
be different, 

71. Thirdly, it is known that within the scale of values and their legal effects, 
obligations alxg^ays outv/eigh declarations of intention, however meritorious* The 
authox^ity and in general, the XsToight of legal obligations, and the extent to which 
they nay be resisted by the States to v/hich they, apply, should apparently also 
j^ide us on the disarmament measures which the nuclear Pov/ers should undertake to 
adopt • 

72. All this strengthens the conviction of the Romanian delegation that the 
incorporation in a non-proliferation treaty of provisions for imposing an obligation 
on the nuclear Powers to halt the arms race and to carrj^ out effective disarraament 
measures. would be likely to open the x/ay to future agreements for this purpose. 
Thus the prerequisites would be established for bringing together important 
political, legal and psychological elements x^hich are closely interx'/oven ^nd should 
all contribute to the achievement of appropriate measui'es to ensure nuclear 
disarmament. 

73. VJhat is needed is a political resolve of the nuclear Powers really to set 
out on the path of disarmament, a legal obligation upon them to do so, and the 
favourable psychological climate which the force of example alx/ays brings about. 
7/^. I should elso like to tal<:o this opportunity to explain the position- of the 
Roiuanian delegation in regard to another question which seems. to us equally 
important in the context of the discussions on non-proliferation. I refer to the 
problem of the secu.x^ity safeguards to be provided for the non-nuclear-weapon States. 
75. The discussions \<fh±ch have taken place in recent years in the Committee the ■ 
General Assembly, and other international bodies have shown very conspicuously- the 
particular importance attached to this question as one of the fundamental 
components of a treaty on the non-proliferation of nuclear weapons. Now that the 
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negotiations on non-proliferation are atl a much more advanced stage than in the 
past, the aspects relating to safeguards call for rauch closer attention from the 
Committee. That is a duty placed upon the Eighteen-Nation Committee on 
Disarmament by General Assembly resolutions 2028 (iS) and 2153 (XXl). The fact 
that the draft treaty submitted to us contains no provision regarding safeguards 
ought not, in our opinion, to prevent us from starting detailed discussions on 
this subject.' 

76. Thus we come to the question which today, as in the past, represents one of, 
the greatest preoccupations of mankinds the raising of a real moral, political 
and legal barrier against the use of nuclear weapons. Romania has -unfalteringly 
declared itself in favour of a ban on the use of nuclear v/eapons and all other 
weapons of mass destruction, and has firmly supported all movements towards that 
aim. Our position is based on the conviction that the banning of all weapons of 
mass destruction and, in the first place, of nuclear weapons would have very . 
favoui-ablc effects on the problem of disarmament as a whole and on the entire 
international situation. 

77. History shows that the peoples have alvmys worked to ban weapons which from 
time to time have been considered particularly devastating and inhuman. The 
humanitarioja traditions hpjtided down from generation to generation thi-ough the 
centuries, and the av/areriess of the- threat of nuclear v;ar hanging over manlcind, 
have been the driving forco' which in the post-war period has stimulated efforts, 
to outlaw thennonuclear weapons. 

78. On 24 November 1961 these efforts were crowned with their first success when 
the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted the Declaration on the 
prohibition of the use of nuclear and thermonuclear v/eapons (resolution 1653 (XVl)). 
In that' Declaration the use of nuclear weapons is described as contrary to the 
spirit, letter and aims of the United Nations Chai-ter and, as such, .a direct 
violation of the Charter. The Declaration stipulates that — 

"Any State using nuclear ojid thermo-nuclear weapons is to be considered 
■ as violating the Charter of the United Nations, as acting contrary to 
the laws of humanity and' as committing a crime against majiltind ajid 
civilization." 
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That Declaration should oJ.ways ^ide the woi-k of the Eightoen-lfction Coinr,iittee, 
which has been entrusted with the preparation of measures and agrcorients in the 
field of disarmament. 

79. In dealing with the question of the non-utilization of nuclear weapons in 
relation to the negotiation of the treaty on non-proliferation, one cannot of 
course be moved solely by hurnanitarian . considerations ; for at the sojuo time 
profound reasons of justice and equity argiie for the non-utilization of nuclear 
weapons against countries which do not possess them. It is a fact that countries 
vrhich do not possess nuclear weapons -are. :<3alled .upon.. under the non-proliferation 
treaty to assume the obligation never in any v/ay to mojiufacture or acquire such 
weapons. It is, however, beyond dispute that by accepting such rai obligation the 
non-nuclear-weapon countries have not dnly the right but also the obligation to 
keep in r.und their own security. 

80. That is x,rhy there is every justification for the requirement that, until all 
existing nuclear weapons are liquidated — that is, until the nuclear tlireat is 
finally elimnated — those States should be provided with increased security 
safe^ards. This presupposes above all that the nuclear- Powers -^^.11 assume under 
the non-proliferation treaty the solemn obligation never in any circumstances to 
use nuclear weapons against States which do not possess them, and never to threaten 
such States in any case or in any vaj with the use of such weapons. 

81. A firm undertolcing by the nuclear Powers in that respect woiild have many 
positive aspects, 

82. First, the non-nuclear-vieapon States would be legally assured that they would 
not be the victims of the use or of the threat of use of nuclear weapons, 

83. Secondly, the requirement of self-restraint in international relations woixld 
be strengthened by an important legal instrument. This would be tantamount to a 
vigorous affirmation of the supremacy of the rules and principles of law, to the 
detriment of the policy of force promoted by certain o.ggxs}ss±r?o circles. 

84. Thirdly, substantial evidence of the intention of the nuclear Powers to 
carry out measures of disarmaraent, and particularly nuclear disaiTaament, would 
thereby be offered to manlcind. 
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85. Fourthly p the effects of such an .undertaking by the nuclear Powers would 

be reflected favourably in international relations as a whole and at the same ^. 

time greatly encourage relaxation of tension and expansion of co-operation among ^T 

States • T 

86 • VJith those words we wish to conclude our statement today. The Roma,nian 

delegation intends at future meetings to deal with the other components of the 

non-proliferation treaty. 

The Conference decided to issue the following communique ; 

''^The Conference of the Eighteen-Nation Committee on Disarmament 
. today held its 334'th plenary meeting in the Palais des Nations ;, 
Geneva^ under the chairmanship of l-lr. M. Blusztajn, representative 
of the People's Republic of Poland. 

"Statements were made by the representatives of India and 
Romania. 

"The next meeting of the Conference will be held on Tuesday, 
3 October 1967, at 10.30 a.m." 

The meeting rose at 12.10 p^n. 



